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GENERAL EDUCATION IN 
WARTIME: 


A LESSON FROM WORLD WAR II 


THE Korean conflict requires educators to ask, once 
more, how they may best serve their country in the 


; event of another world war. The question is especially 
' pertinent to the colleges and universities, because wars 


are fought by young men of college age and because 
modern war requires the services of people with the 


| technical and professional training the colleges and 


universities can best provide. In our concern to pro- 
vide this specialized training for the armed forces, 
however, we may overlook the military importance of 
what is called “general education.” Yet if general 
education makes better men and better citizens, it 
makes better soldiers, too. A “compleat and generous 
Education” is “that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the offices both 
private and public of Peace and War.” 

In wartime the colleges cannot continue “business as 
usual.” Shoe manufacturers, in wartime, accelerate 
the pace of their production and cut down on the 
number of lines which they produce. But anyone who 
has worn G.I. shoes knows that the shoe manufacturers 
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do not sacrifice quality in the shoes they produce for 
the armed forces. We have the same problem in the 
colleges. We should standardize the last for the sake 
of accelerated production; but on the basic last we 
should seek the highest quality. There is much that 
we do in the colleges for which we should be apolo- 
getic. We, too, have our absurd high-heeled peacetime 
fashions. But we need not apologize in peacetime or 
in wartime for attempting to give our students some 
competence in basic intellectual skills and some knowl- 
edge of themselves, of other men, and of the world in 
which they live. Unhappy as our memories may be 
of the Army Specialized Training Program (ASTP), 
we may learn something about the importance of gen- 
eral education in wartime from a review of part of 
its history. 

In January and July, 1942, some hundreds of col- 
lege presidents met in Baltimore to discuss the im- 
plications of World War II for education and the 
contribution that colleges and universities could make. 
The second conference issued a statement affirming 
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that (at that time) the government was not utilizing 
the colleges and universities and was therefore “im- 
peding the flow of highly trained manpower essential 
to victory in a long war.” The conference affirmed 
further that the institutions of higher education were 
the only institutions “staffed and equipped to provide 
many essential types of advanced training,” and it 
urged the relevance of college training to “leadership.” 

Although both Baltimore conferences preceded the 
reduction of the age for Selective Service from twenty 
to eighteen, they reflected among other things the 
anxiety of the educators as they anticipated the effect 
of reduction of the draft age on college enrollments. 
The conference statements indicate clearly the com- 
plexity of their concern: their belief in the value of 
education, their desire to be of use to their country, 
and their desire for students. Many educators, not 
understanding the country’s military requirements, op- 
posed the reduction of the draft age for various 
reasons. When conversations between educators and 
representatives of the War and Navy departments 
made it clear that the armed forces favored the con- 
tinuation of higher education, the opposition of the 
educators was lessened. 

No doubt the War Department, like the colleges, 
had more than one reason for establishing a program 
of college training. The War Department recognized 
the military importance of technical and professional 
skills best developed by college training. If educators 
were concerned about college enrollments, we may as- 
sume that the War Department was concerned about 
the opposition of educators to the reduction of the 
draft age, which was of critical military importance. 

The educators and the War Department agreed on 
the primary point that a continuing supply of techni- 
eally and scientifically trained men was necessary. 
Although the statement of the second Baltimore con- 
ference specifically referred to the value of education 
as a means of developing “leaders,” most proposals 
were concerned with special provisions to continue 
technical, scientific, and professional training in the 
colleges. No very great pressure was brought to con- 
tinue programs of “general” or “liberal” education 
for physically fit men of combat age. Perhaps the 
educators and others interested did not believe that 
the country or the armed forces would acquiesce in 
the deferment of men to pursue such courses. Per- 
haps the educators themselves did not believe the value 
of such courses warranted their continuance. Cer- 
tainly the War Department could not be expected to 
have more than minor interest in the continuation of 
general education for able-bodied men of combat age. 

The chief function of the ASTP, then, as it was first 
conceived, was to promote a continuing supply of men 
trained in fields of military importance. It provided 
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training in medicine, dentistry, and veterinary mej. 
cine, in engineering, in personnel psychology, and jp 
foreign-area-and-language studies. The immediat, 
practical applicability of this training and its rele. 
vance to military operations were obvious. 

For the most part, men assigned to these specializeg 
curricula were former college students—men who haj 
completed at least a year of college as civilians, 
Many were college graduates. 

In plans for a long war, it was not enough merely 
to continue the education of men who had begun ¢o). 
lege as civilians. A program was needed which would 
prepare for advanced training men who had had no 
college education before entering the Army. The pro. 
gram prepared for these men was called the “Basie 
Phase” program.? 

The primary purpose of the ASTP Basie Phas 
program when it was established was to prepare men 
for the more specialized training of the Advanced 
Phase. The War Department anticipated that a con- 
siderable number of its graduates would later be as. 
signed to Advanced Phase training in medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary medicine, foreign languages, or psy- 
chology. For some, the Basic Phase was expected to 
be terminal. The largest number were expected to 
enter the Advanced Phase for training in engineering. 
Accordingly, the chief ASTP Basie Phase curriculum 
was called Curriculum BE-1 and was referred to as 
the “Basie Engineering” curriculum. 

This designation was very largely responsible for 
the widespread belief that the curriculum was an 
engineering curriculum. It was not. It was a general 
curriculum which prepared men for specialized ad- 
vanced training and provided terminal education for 
other men. When the curriculum was revised, its 
designation was changed from BE-1 to B-1 and the 
following statement was included in an introduction: 


Because originally the dominant concern of the Basic 
Phase Curriculum was the preparation of men for ad- 


1 These curricula were called ‘‘ Advanced Phase’’ cur- 
ricula. Later in the war, some men who had had their 
first college training in the Army were assigned to them. 

2 The chief Basie Phase curriculum was frequently re- 
vised. Successive versions were known as ASTP Cur 
riculum BE-1; ASTP Curriculum B-1; ASTRP Curricu- 
lum B-60; ASTRP Curriculum B-65. Each version 
except Curriculum B-65 (the final version) is described 
in detail in ASF Manual M-108, Catalog of Curricula 
and Courses, Army Specialized Training Program, March 
1945. 

There were some ‘‘specialized’’ Basie Phase curricula, 
but the number of men assigned to them was small: of 
97,912 men who were graduated or otherwise withdrawn 
from the Basie Phase between June 30, 1943, and Jun 
30, 1944, only 3,651 were in specialized curricula. By 
June, 1944, the specialized, technical Basic Phase cur 
ricula had been discontinued. Later, a program of lan- 
guage training was begun for 17-year-old enlisted reserv- 
ists who had had no previous college training, but th 
number of men assigned to it were counted in hundreds, 
not thousands. 
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yaneed engineering training, the curriculum was identi- 
fied as one in elementary engineering. The curriculum 
has since proved to be more widely useful. Currently 
only a relatively small number of . . . graduates will go 


n to... Engineering Curricula. A relatively small 
group... will go into training preparatory for advanced 
training in medicine or dentistry or into other Advanced 
Phase programs. For the majority of trainees, however, 
the training of the Basic Phase program is terminal. 
The... program must be viewed, therefore, as furnish- 
ing premedical or pre-engineering training for one group 
of trainees and as supplying part of the ‘‘general’’ or 


‘‘background’’ training of a larger group.3 


The introduction to a later version contained the fol- 
lowing statement about the training already accom- 
plished : 


The Basie Phase program provided men qualified for 
training in the schools of the arms and services or for 
the Advanced Phase of the ASTP. Some graduates... 
were assigned directly to trcop duty without further 
school training. 
was designed to add intellectual discipline to physical 


For them the basic phase curriculum 


and military discipline by training . 
to many military skills.4 


. - in subjects basic 


In a speech at Princeton on May 23, 1945, Major 
General Joe N. Dalton, under whose staff supervision 
the ASTP had been established, spoke as follows: 
ASTP and ASTRP Basic Phase Training has been widely 
This it was not, 
I have al- 


identified with engineering training. 
any more than AAF college training was. 
ready indicated its main content: mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, English, history, and geography, and I have 
indicated that I regard these subjects as proper content 
for liberal education. 


The wisdom of these successive War Department 
utterances has in it a good deal of hindsight. We 
have already observed that early plans contemplated 
that most graduates of the Basic Phase program 
would be assigned to the Advanced Phase for further 
training. It was changes in the Army’s needs (or 
earlier miscaleulations of the Army’s needs) for 
trained personnel which resulted in the return of most 
Basic Phase students to troop duty without further 
ASTP training—many of them before they had com- 
pleted the Basic Phase. Nevertheless, the Basie Phase 
training from the beginning was primarily not profes- 
sional but preprofessional training. It continued to 
be preprofessional training only secondarily and be- 
came instead a program of terminal general education. 
But the people in the colleges were reluctant to believe 
it. Although many complained that the program was 
not a satisfactory engineering course, few were willing 
to regard it as anything else. They therefore failed 

3 ASTP Curriculum B-1, Introduction, February 1, 
1944, 

* Army Specialized Training Reserve Program, the Re- 
serve Curricula, Introduction, April 25, 1944. 
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to observe that the War Department had found it 
advisable to establish a program of general education, 
the kind of education which educators themselves had 
apparently not regarded as very easily justified in 
wartime. 

That the War Department sponsored such training 
in a program designed to train men in “fields of mili- 
tary importance” is an illuminating commentary on 
the value and usefulness of general education. So is 
General Marshall’s memorandum at the time of the 
wholesale withdrawal of men from the ASTP. For 
this memorandum affirms that the ASTP was the 
“only source from which we can obtain the required 
personnel, especially with a certain degree of intelli- 


gence and training.” It also affirms that: 


the outstanding deficiency currently noted in our di- 
Visions is the number of non-commissioned officers who are 
below satisfactory standards of intelligence and qualities 
of leadership. The men from the Army Specialized 
Training Program should materially raise the com- 
bat efficiency of the divisions scheduled for shipment 


Kr 


overseas. .. .” 


But whether the Basic Phase program was a pro- 
gram of general education or a program of specialized 
vocational training depends upon what was in the cur- 
riculum, not upon an introduction added to the ecur- 
riculum as an afterthought. 

Aside from 72 hours devoted to engineering draw- 
ing for the benefit of those who might become engi- 
neers, we find in Curriculum B-65 a total of 828 
hours devoted to instruction and study of mathematics 
and physics and 648 hours to English, history, and 
geography. If the emphasis on mathematics and 
physics seems disproportionate for a program of gen- 
eral education, it is nevertheless obvious that graduates 
of this curriculum were in no sense engineers. 

A program of general education should include 
instruction and practice in the basic intellectual skills 
of thought and communication. Three terms of 
mathematics and three of English provided such 
training. 

The three terms of mathematics were divided as 
follows: algebra and trigonometry, analytical geom- 
How- 
ever hastily this material was covered, it is more 


etry and introduction to calculus, and calculus. 


mathematics than is required by most colleges and 
It is not 
more than might well be included in a program of 


consequently more than most students take. 


general education in the light of the central position 
of mathematics in the study of the physical sciences, 
its growing importance in the social sciences, its tra- 
ditional position in education, its value as a means 

5 General George C. Marshall, in a memorandum for 
the Secretary of War, dated February 10, 1944. This 
memorandum is quoted at length in Army Specialized 
Training Bulletin, No. 9, December 29, 1944. 
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of accustoming the mind to abstraction and generali- 
zation, and its value in inculcating habits of exact 
thought and expression. 

Instruction in English stressed the skills of com- 
munication by means of language, especially the skills 
of reading and writing. Analysis of prose models 
and the composition of frequent papers were the chief 
means suggested for the development of these skills. 
An introduction to the course outline emphasized that 
the end in view was not “appreciation” of literature 
but “mastery of the techniques of communication.” 
That “mastery” of the techniques of listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing is an extravagant objective 
for a 36-week course in English is self-evident, but 
so is the propriety of instruction in these techniques 
in a program of general education. 

In addition to instruction in the basic intellectual 
skills, a program of general education should give the 
student as much knowledge and understanding of his 
environment and of himself and other men as he has 
time and capacity to develop. Tradition has pretty 
well determined for our day that what he studies 
should be divided into three or four main divisions: 
the sciences (biological and physical), the social sci- 
ences, and the humanities. 

In the ASTP Curriculum B-65 each student was 
given some knowledge of the physical sciences during 
the three terms of instruction in physics. Those who 
were assigned to earlier versions of the curriculum 
also completed a two-term course in chemistry but 
received correspondingly less instruction in the non- 
scientific components of the program. 

Physics was included in the curriculum at first 
chiefly because it is second only to mathematics in its 
pertinence to specialized training in engineering. It 
was included also because of its immediate relevance 
to the understanding of many kinds of military equip- 
ment. Although its value as an element of general 
education was neither the only reason nor the chief 
reason for the selection of physics to represent the 
sciences in the curriculum, physics served better than 
any other single science could. Whether this is agreed 
upon or not, it will be agreed that the physics course 
gave ASTP students a better introduction to science 
and its methods than many students receive in civilian 
education. If so, one of the important requirements 
of a program of general education was at least partly 
satisfied. 


6 The subject matter of the three terms respectively 
was mechanics; electricity; heat, light, and sound. This 
order was in part determined by the fact that some men 
received only two terms of training, and the military ap- 
plicability of the principles of mechanics and electricity 
was believed to be more general than that of the prin- 
ciples of heat, light, and sound. LEarlier curricula pre- 
scribed a different order: mechanics; heat, light, and 
sound ; electricity. 
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The social sciences were represented in the curricu- 
lum by courses in geography and history. 

The first term of instruction in geography gave 
equal stress to physical and economic geography.’ 
During this term, the student was expected to achieve 
elementary understanding of space relations on the 
earth, of the distribution of physical features and nat- 
ural resources, of the effect of geography on the 
economies of various regions of the earth, and of the 
economic interrelation of different parts of the earth, 
The second term was devoted to a course in political 
geography. During this term, the student was ex- 
pected to achieve some knowledge of the governmental 
and other institutions of the great powers just before 
the beginning of the war, knowledge of the current 
political and geographical status of the same powers, 
and some acquaintance with the relation of geography 
to problems of the peace settlements.® 

The instruction in geography, like the instruction in 
physics, was included in the program primarily be- 
cause of all the social sciences it had the most direct 
bearing on the duties of a soldier. This does not mean 
that the geography courses were courses in map read- 
ing, however; instruction in map reading was included 
in the military component of the program and was 
conducted for ASTP students by the unit commander 
and his staff, not by the civilian faculty. The mili- 
tary importance of the geography courses lay in 
giving the student some general and philosophic un- 
derstanding of the resources of his own country, of 
his country’s allies, and of its enemies; some under- 
standing of the underlying causes, the costs, and the 
consequences of war; and some insight into the inter- 
relationships of the nations of the world. As a com- 
ponent of a general-education program, the geography 
courses had the great advantage of presenting, in uni- 
fied and integrated form, content representative of 
several of the social sciences—notably economics, 
political science, and modern history. 

Two terms of American history completed the cur- 
riculum. The first dealt with the history of the 
United States before 1919, the second with the history 
of the United States from 1919 to the time at which 
instruction was given. In both terms stress was 
placed upon the position and responsibilities of the 
United States as a world power. 

The ASTP Basic Phase curriculum included no in- 


7 Earlier versions of the curriculum devoted a term 
each to physical, economic, and political geography. 

8 Whereas the other courses were adaptations of stand- 
ard college courses, the geography courses in the ASTP 
were so much an innovation that the War Department 
found it advisable to prepare special textbooks for them: 
ASF Manual M 101, Atlas of World Maps; ASF Man- 
ual M 103-1, 2, 3: Geographical Foundations of National 
Power; ASF Manual M 104, Strategtc and Critical Raw 
Materials. 
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struction at all in the biological sciences, and it was 
notably deficient in the humanities, for the English 
course was primarily concerned with developing skills 
of communication, only secondarily with the analysis 
of expository literature, and not at all with imagina- 
tive literature. There were other deficiencies. Never- 
theless, although it was initially conceived otherwise, 
the final Basie Phase curriculum was (as far as it 
went) a program of general education concerned to 
develop basic skills of thought and communication, to 
develop understanding of the principles, content, and 
methods of a key physical science and a key social 
science, and to impart some knowledge of the history 
of the United States and of the recent history of the 


world. These are proper objectives of a program of 


Shorter Papers. 
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general education. If they are achieved, the men 
trained in such a program will be better students in 
more advanced studies, better soldiers, and better citi- 
zens, for they will be more complete men. 

We may conclude that general education is not a 
If as 


educators we have lost our faith in such education, 


luxury to be dispensed with in time of war. 


we may profitably examine the content and history 
of the ASTP Basic Phase curriculum and may well 
examine the War Department’s reasons for establish- 
ing and maintaining the program. Perhaps our lack 
of confidence in what we are doing means only that 
we are not doing it well, not that we are doing the 
wrong thing. The question is as pertinent for peace 
as for possible war. 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
ON EDUCATION 


N. DEAN Evans 
James Monroe High School 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


As an English teacher and an amateur photogra- 
pher, I had a strong desire to bring home some piec- 
tures of the little town of Ayot St. Lawrence, home 
of George Bernard Shaw, which nestles in the Englist 
And so 
it was not strange that I found myself in a hired eab 
on the afternoon of July 20 heading out toward the 
little Hertfordshire village. 


countryside about 30 miles north of London. 


Because of Mr. Shaw’s 
inaccessibility, the thought of attempting to see him 
never entered my mind. However, on the insistent 
urging of the cab driver, I decided to give it a try. 

At about 1 p.m. we pulled up in front of a two-story 
brick house surrounded by a well-kept lawn. The 
green iron gates at the entrance bore the inscription, 
“Shaw’s Corner.” With a certain amount of trepida- 
tion I walked up the gravel path to the front door 
and rang the bell. While waiting what seemed an 
eternity I noticed that the brass door knocker was 
inscribed “G. B. Shaw, Man and Superman.” In due 
course a middle-aged lady, Mr. Shaw’s housekeeper, 
answered my ring. I introduced myself as an 
American teacher who would like to say hello to Mr. 
Shaw. I was informed that there might be some 
hope if I returned at 4 p.m. 

It was not difficult to spend three hours in Ayot 
St. Lawrenee, taking pictures and enjoying this typi- 
eal little English village. Promptly at 4 p.m. I re- 
turned to “Shaw’s Corner,” and the housekeeper told 
me she would see what she could do. I was ushered 


into a bright sitting room, overlooking the spacious 


lawn. Among other furnishings in the room were 
several busts of Shaw, a Hollywood Academy Award 
“Oscar,” and a staffiture of Shakespeare. 

In a few moments the door opened slowly and the 
93-year-old playwright entered, hand extended. I 
rose and we shook hands. It was a moment of mixed 
emotions for a 24-year-old English teacher. There 
before me was one of the great literary figures of 
the century. With sparkling eyes and snow-white 
beard he was the Shaw I had pictured, clad in his 
He put 
me completely at ease by indicating a seat and by 
asking what he could do for me. I told him that I 
was an American teacher who had just dropped by to 
say “Hello.” 


English secondary schools in connection with a pro- 


famous tweed knickers and leather sandals. 


I told him further that I was visiting 
ject for my doctor’s degree. He showed an immediate 
interest and asked if English schools seemed similar to 
American schools. I replied that they were in many 
respects. I said that I believed, from my observation, 
attainments were 
I ex- 
plained that American educational philosophy placed 


that aecademie and _ intellectual 


stressed more in England than in Ameriea. 


more emphasis on social development of the child. 
Mr. Shaw then stated that he believes visual edu- 
eation in the form of motion pictures is valuable. 
However he does not believe in firing questions at the 
He thinks that 
motion pictures should be used mainly for apprecia- 


children after they have seen a film. 


tion of values. 

He rules the question-recitation method out of 
He believes that the three R’s should be 
taught and then the curriculum should be adapted to 


teaching. 
the pupils’ interests. Classes should be something 
He be- 
lieves that pupils should ask the questions—not the 
teacher. 


pupils can enjoy, according to Mr. Shaw. 








if 
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In regard to sex education he told me that he thinks 
parents should handle it at an early age when children 
start to ask questions. At the onset of adolescence, 
however, he believes that neither the parents nor the 
regular classroom teacher should cope with the prob- 
lem. He believes that the close pupil relationship 
with parents and teachers will inhibit them as far as 
sex discussion is concerned. Mr. Shaw holds that 
special visiting teachers should go from school to 
school and present the material. Then pupils would 
feel more free about asking questions and raising 
problems. I then explained the new system of sex 
education by motion pictures which has been tried in 
Oregon and stated that it was a comparatively new 
approach. 

He stated that the radio has done much to make 
the world smaller and that it has contributed to 
mass education. When Mr. Shaw came to Ayot St. 
Lawrence some 40 years ago, almost no one had been 
over five miles away from the village. One gentle- 
man had been to London and he was considered a 
great traveler. Shaw believes that the radio has 
done much to bring the world and its affairs into 
little hamlets such as his. 


Dahonrte ... « 


As a teacher I expressed interest in his famous 
statement, “He who can does; he who cannot, teaches.” 
And I asked him to explain it. He said that a map 


b 


who is “doing” al] the time does not really have time 
to teach. Furthermore he said that all are not compe. 
tent as teachers. And pointing to me, “For example 
I could not teach you to write plays.” 

After about half an hour of interesting conversa. 
tion, Mr. Shaw indicated that he felt compelled to 
return to his work. As I was leaving I asked per- 
mission to take several pictures. Mr. Shaw was 
most gracious, posing for both movies and stills. His 
attitude throughout our meeting was one of keen 
interest in the topics under discussion. After the 
picture-taking I told him that it had been a pleasure 
to meet him; we shook hands and said goodbye. Mr. 
Shaw’s secretary, leaning from the upstairs windov, 
smiled and said, “You’re a mighty lucky young man.” 
And I knew it. Yet somehow I was filled with the 
impression that this great man enjoyed meeting some- 
one who was nobody for a change—an American 
school teacher who now closed the gate at “Shaw’s 
Corner” and walked slowly through the little village. 





STATUS OF FACULTY MEMBERS AS 
DEGREE CANDIDATES IN THE 
EMPLOYING LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGE OR STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


C. E. Partcu, Dean, 


School of Education, Rutgers Unwersity 


A SURVEY was conducted during the college year 
1949-1950 to determine the status of faculty members 
who were also candidates for graduate degrees in the 
employing institutions. This study was prompted 
by the rapid expansion of college enrollments and the 
simultaneous problem of securing well-qualified fac- 
ulty members to provide instruction.1 This investi- 
gation was limited to land-grant colleges and state 
universities in the United States. 

Questionnaires were sent to 109 institutions of 
higher learning. Eighty-five colleges and universities 
(78 per cent) returned the questionnaire. Of these 
85, 14 did not award graduate degrees and four others 
did not supply data that could be quantified. Two 
colleges which granted only the master’s degree de- 
clared that they would employ for their faculties only 
persons holding at least a master’s degree. Sixty-five 


1C. E. Partch, Facilities Needed for Higher Education 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Alpha Pi Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, October, 1948. Pp. 50ff. 





of the 85 institutions said they allowed their faculty 
members to be degree candidates in the employing 
institutions. 

Table I summarizes these data for land-grant col- 
leges and state universities. It shows the number of 
reporting institutions that allowed faculty members 
holding various ranks to be candidates for the master’s 
or doctor’s degree. Sixty-five colleges indicated they 
awarded the master’s degree; 41, the docorate. The 
totals reported vary because a few questionnaires 
were returned without data for a specifie faculty rank 
or degree. 

Instructors.—On the basis of these data it appeared 
to be common practice in these institutions to allow 
instructors to be degree candidates in the employing 
institution. All 36 reporting universities permitted 
instructors to be candidates for the doctor’s degree. 
Fifty-seven of 59 institutions allowed instructor's 
candidacy for the master’s degree. In 16 colleges 
persons holding other faculty or staff ranks might be 
candidates for the master’s degrees. In 12 colleges 
candidacy of these persons was allowed for the doc- 
tor’s degree. 

A few institutions placed restrictions on degree 
candidates who held the rank of instructor, assistant, 
ete. While on full duty and full pay, faculty mem- 
bers at one college were not allowed to enroll for more 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER OF REPORTING LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE 
UNIVERSITIES THAT PERMIT FACULTY MEMBERS OF 
VARIOUS RANKS TO BE GRADUATE-DEGREE 
CANDIDATES IN THE EMPLOYING 
INSTITUTION 


No. of 
colleges 
awarding 
master’s 


No. of 
colleges 
awarding 


Faculty rank doctor's 





of degree degree degree 
candidate —_—_—_—_—_nnnss kk __ee_eee - 
in the Allow- Report- Allow- Report 
reporting ing ‘ae ing ‘cy 
instituti Ci i- Phd °$ i- 3° 
institution indi various candi various 
dacy at aged tems dacy at ¢ . 
faculty faculty 
each ranks each ral 
rank peaks rank — 
rofeSSOr ....-. aa 8 54 4 35 
iate professor Ss 5+ 4 37 
ant professor 21 58 11 37 
Or iw ined 14 24 9 15 
PnstTuctor 2 te ee 57 59 36 36 
Faculty instructor. 0 1 0 0 
tescarch associate 1 2 y 5 
THENOEEE  eewkak 16 16 12 12 


* Assistant, graduate assistant, teaching assistant, faculty 
issistant, assistant instructor, teaching fellow, temporary 
instructor, part-time instructor, research assistant, county 
agent, clerical employee, or other full-time staff members. 





than four semester hours at a time. Two did not 
allow these persons to register for more than five 
eredits of course work in one term. At another, 
registration for only one course was allowed. Two 
others decreed that full-time staff members might not 
take more than six credits of work at one time. Ata 
western university instructors were ineligible for a 
higher degree subsequent to the attainment of the 
right to vote. “Fractional residence credit” was 
permitted at an eastern university. An instructor 
who was a candidate for a degree at a midwestern uni- 
versity was ineligible to serve on graduate examining 
committees, vote on candidates for degrees, or partici- 
pate in faculty actions regarding requirements for 
degrees. institution required 

who were candidates to reduce their teaching load and 
salary by 50 per cent. 


Another instructors 





Lecturers.—About three-fifths of the reporting in- 
stitutions permitted lecturers to be candidates for 
higher degrees in the employing institutions. Four- 
teen of the 24 universities allowed candidacy for the 
master’s degree; nine of 15, for the doctor’s degree. 
In only one university was there a qualification speci- 
fied for this rank. It stated that a lecturer must have 
the ability required for the work. While there were 
no special degree requirements, the M.A. was de- 
manded in that college for appointment as an assistant 
professor. 
Assistant professors.—Assistant professors were 
allowed to be candidates for the master’s degree in 21 
of the 58 reporting institutions. In 11 of the 37 
universities candidacy was permitted for the doc- 
torate. Six institutions allowed a candidate to con- 
tinue working for his degree if at least half the degree 
requirements had been met before his promotion to 
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any rank above instructor, if he had been admitted to 
graduate study before promotion, if he had secured 
special permission, or if he completed the work be- 
fore achieving permanent tenure (i.e. before three 
years in the case of an assistant professor; one year 
in the ease of an associate professor or full profes- 
sor). Two universities did not permit assistant pro- 
fessors to study for an advanced degree in their own 
department. One required reduction of the assistant 
professor’s teaching load and salary. 

Associate professors and full professors.—Eight of 
the 54 reporting institutions permitted associate pro- 
fessors and full professors to be candidates for the 
master’s degree in the employing institution. How- 
ever, it was indicated that it would be rare for these 
persons to start a master’s program. 

About one twelfth of these institutions allowed asso- 
ciate professors and full professors to be candidates 
for doctor’s degrees. Four of 37 universities per- 
mitted eandidaey of associate professors; two of 35 
allowed candidacy of full professors. 

Five institutions reported that they do not specifi- 
eally prohibit degree candidacy in any rank but it 
would be extremely rare if such candidacy was per- 
At an- 


other university it was indicated that 10 “professors” 


mitted for anyone holding professorial rank. 


who were candidates for the doctor’s degree at the 
employing institution must resign from the staff in 
order to take these degrees. Then they may be re- 
appointed. A graduate-school dean reported that ac- 
cording to the printed rules associate professors and 
full professors may not be granted the Ph.D. degree. 
In actual practice, however, he explained this rule 
refers to the rank at the time of application and ini- 
tiation of the doctoral program. 

Recent changes.—Three universities reported recent 
action to restrict in the future degree candidacy for 
persons holding professorial rank. One institution 
will allow candidacy of assistant professors through 
This regulation is not in- 


the spring quarter of 1952. 
tended to be retroactive for those whose candidacy was 
approved prior to September, 1948. Another uni- 
versity adopted a similar regulation without any time 
limitation. It allows the continuation of advanced- 
degree programs that were begun before this new 
policy was ratified. A third university restricted de- 
gree candidacy to those who could secure permission 
of a special committee and who took approximately 
one fourth of their course work at another approved 
institution. This regulation, too, did not apply to 
those faculty members who had previously registered 
for graduate work. 

Summary.—These data seem to indicate that land- 
erant colleges and state universities in the United 
States permit faculty members to be candidates for 
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advanced degrees in the employing institutions. To 
a large extent this privilege is dependent on the rank 
held by the candidate. 

1. Instructors and others holding the lowest ranks 
in the teaching, research, or nonacademic staffs were 
generally allowed to become candidates for master’s 
or doctor’s degrees (if they were otherwise qualified). 
Only a few restrictions applied to these persons. 

2. Lecturers were allowed to be candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees in about three fifths of the institutions 
reporting this rank. No specific restrictions applied 
to these faculty members. 

3. Assistant professors were allowed to be candi- 
dates for the master’s degree in more than one third 
of the reporting colleges and for the doctor’s degree 
in more than one fourth of the universities. 


Correspondence 


4. Associate professors and full professors wer, 
generally prohibited from being degree candidates jy 
the employing institutions. About one sixth of thes 
universities allowed candidacy for the master’s de. 
gree; about one twelfth permitted candidacy for th 
doctorate. In actual practice only a few eases wer, 
noted. 

5. Three universities indicated that in the futur 
candidacy will be prohibited for certain ranks. Hoy. 
ever, these restrictions were not retroactive for candi. 
dates whose programs had already been approved. 

6. If a faculty member began a graduate progra: 
when he held a rank permitting candidacy, later pro. 
motion to a rank in which candidacy was prohibited 
did not usually cancel for him previous permission to 
complete the program and receive the degree. 





A REVIEW CRITICIZED 


FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 
Monterey, Calif. 


WiuiaM W. BrickMan’s “Education in the College 
and University’ (September 2) includes three errors 
of fact re my “Treason in American Education.” 

First, reviewer Brickman reported me as a former 
college professor, ete. As he well knows, the proper 
qualifying term is university. This would be incon- 
sequential had he not carefully distinguished between 
these terms in the title of his article... . 

Second, the reviewer attributes my purpose in 
“Treason” solely (“All this because .. .”) to concern 
for “the religious-minded intentions of the founders 
of Stanford University.” Actually I formally dis- 
cussed ten “intentions,” of which more than half 
have been repeatedly contravened by Stanford au- 
thorities, whose present executives have refused to 
comment at all on this book. Of these ten the re- 
ligions aim was “No, 3.” 
pages to the discussion of others than to the “religious 


Moreover I devoted more 
intention”; for example, to No. 8 (pages 36-38 and 
124-130). Thus was the major burden of “Treason” 
rather seriously misreported ? 

Third and most regrettable, the reviewer accused me 
of seeing “only black and white: David Starr Jordan 
and Ray Lyman Wilbur the former,” ete. The falsity 
of this statement will be immediately apparent to who- 
ever peruses the chapters devoted to these two noted 
American educators. I even compared the late Chan- 
cellor Wilbur to Lincoln, suggested that had he lived 
500 years ago he might have been “a very high church- 
man,” that he “almost single-handed transformed 
Stanford . . . into a full-fledged American univer- 


sity,” and so on, through 12,000 words of mingled 
praise and criticism. “All black” indeed! Similarly 
for David Starr Jordan through 10,000 words, be. 
ginning with the phrase, “a savant of surpassing 
parts ... and each to a superior degree... . As 
a teacher he had few peers, as a public lecturer hardly 
a rival, as a scholar few superiors, as a scientist he 
became supreme in his own field... .” While wy 
Jordan summation began with the statement that 
“Stanford University lives today, a monument to him 
as well as to the founders: an outpost of goodness, 
beauty, truth and the hope of everlasting life . . .” 
and so on.... “All black” forsooth! 

Thus to record me as describing Jordan and Wilbur 
“all black” is a canard of the first water. Certain; 
it grossly misrepresents me, “Treason,” and _ bot 
Jordan and Wilbur. Therefore Stanford Univer. 
sity too. 

However, I must thank Professor Brickman for 
referring to “Treason’s” pages 135-147 as examples 
of my “mawkishness, demagogie adulation, and vapid 
verbiage” since he has thus foreeably high-lighted the 
very pages I most desire to be studied. I predict 
responsible readers of these pages will be appalled by 
my revelations of what certain modern American edu- 
eators are doing to us all, while every American 
patriot among them will be delighted to be reassured 
that the founders and at least some trustees of our 
greatest universities long ago blazed trails now being 
so hotly followed by such as Harvard University in 
“General Education in a Free Society,” which pro- 
posed in 1945 almost precisely what Judge George E 
Crothers and the Stanford University Board of Trus- 
tees repeatedly but vainly urged upon the Stanford 
faculty as long ago as 1908. 
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WHAT IS THE ENEMY? 


GEORGE C. REINHARDT 


Colonel, Command and General Staff College 


Aw apochryphal story of imperial Germany’s psy- 
chology claims that a Berlin flutist once applied to 
the New York Symphony for employment stating that 
he was the world’s foremost musician with that instru- 
ment. Unimpressed the director told him bluntly 
“You'll have to prove that.” “Prove it,” shrieked the 
outraged German, “Prove it? My Gott man, I admit 

Only by a similar psychology can one explain Pro- 
fessor DeBoer’s correspondence in SCHOOL AND So- 
cieTY, July 22, attacking Mr. Brickman’s review. In- 
stead of supporting his charges cf “rancors” and lack 
of objectivity in Brickman’s report, the Illinois pro- 
fessor “admits” many American sins that the familiar 
Cominform “party line” has long shrieked with equal 
disdain for proof. 

“Denouncing the Soviets . .. will not discourage 
our native Fascists.” My stodgy military mind yearns 
to hear who these Fascists in America are and how 
one identifies them, but the professor, like the flutist, 
is satisfied to “admit” their existence. 

“Practice of democratic ideas offers the only real 
hope of stemming the spread of Communism.” I have 
been led to believe that the Czechs under Benes were 
doing a rather decent job of practicing democratic 
ideas and principles. They permitted Communist 
participation in their democratic government and out- 
voted them in free elections. Did that “stem Com- 
munism” in their homeland? 

Again the military mind would be entranced by Pro- 
fessor DeBoer’s explanation of how to stop bayonets 
with ideas, particularly when the holders of those 
bayonets have been made deaf to any ideas their vic- 


Ewenmee... 
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Such information would offer the 
United States a welcome alternative to the armaments 


tims might offer. 


now deemed necessary. 

This country must “withdraw its support from the 
oppressors”—civilians as well as military minds might 
Were the South 
Koreans oppressing their northern brothers? Were 
Could the 
populace of Berlin have been oppressing Russia? 


appreciate a bit of proof here. 
the Greeks oppressing the guerrillas? 


What oppressors is our government wasting American 
lives and fortunes to support? 

“Propaganda, even in behalf of the cold war, can 
The dic- 
tatorship of the Kremlin is the chief fear of most 
democracies throughout the world. The observed ac- 
tions of Russian Communism since 1944 make plain 
that it requires cold war, plus instant readiness for 


lead only to the dictatorship that we fear.” 


a hot one as well, to halt the march of that dictator- 
What other dictator- 
ship has Professor DeBoer “admitted” to himself that 
Why does he label 
only the American case as propaganda? Can any 


ship across democratic borders. 
he keeps hidden from his readers? 


possible investigation of the cold war fail to expose 
the whole cloth of Communist lies? 

I read Mr. Brickman’s review carefully and with 
great interest. I found none of the alleged “counsel 
of desperation” to ban ideas. I did note, and wel- 
come, a salutary, even conservative, warning against 
allowing falsehood, half truths, and slander to go un- 
refuted, particularly when disseminated by the publie 
mentors of American youth. 

Stephen Decatur’s famous outburst, “My Country 
right or wrong,’ may now be offensive to minds de- 
voted to abstract justice and freedom but I submit that 
any mind, qualified to dwell in an American college, 
which is ineapable of perceiving the treachery and 
deceit daily practiced by Communism’s leaders needs 
prompt attention by a psychiatrist—or the F.B.I. 





“TODAY’S BEST HOPE FOR PEACE— 
UN PLUS YOU” 

UN WEEK, the observance of which begins on the 
sixteenth and is to continue to the twenty-fourth, 
should earry an appeal to all who have at heart the 
interests of peace in a freedom-loving world. The 
theme chosen for UN Week—“Today’s Best Hope for 
Peace is UN Plus You”—goes to the center of the 
problem—the responsibility of each citizen to sup- 
port UN activity. If eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom in a democratic nation, it is equally incumbent 
on all members of all democracies to be vigilant in the 
interests of the success of UN. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the head-on col- 





lisions of different ideologies, as their representatives 
sit in council, receive, or are forced on, the attention 
of the man in the street. The clash of personalities 
is always interesting and particularly so in a crisis 
when the representative of one ideology muddies the 
issues by a stream of accusations that have no foun- 
dation. But, although little or no progress seems to 
be made, it is at any rate a great step forward that 
the representatives of different political views do 
gather together and maintain the fiction of deliber- 
ation and discussion without an open break in inter- 
national relations. 

However interesting these clashes and conflicts may 
be and however slow the progress made, it is not by 
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these that the success or failure of UN should be 
measured. From the point of view of instruction in 
the aims and work of UN, the future supporters of 
UN as the best hope of peace will derive more real 
faith and courage from a study of the actual achieve- 
ments of UN in the few years of its existence, such as 
are described in the pamphlet published by the United 
Nations Department of Public Information under the 
title, “Building for Peace: The Story of the First 
Four Years of the United Nations, 1945-1949.” 

As a method of education the value of the UN Week 
lies not so much in disseminating a knowledge of what 
has already been accomplished but in stressing the 
part that. the individual can play in insuring the suc- 
cess of UN in the future. This is the point made in 
the announcement of UN Week issued by the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations: 


The role of the individual in promoting the success of 
UN is a clear-cut one. Since the individual determines 
public opinion, as such he has a real responsibility for 
the success or failure of the UN, particularly since the 
U. S. has a unique position of leadership within the UN. 
Each individual can be an effective UN agent—in pro- 
moting within his family, social and work circles, UN 
understanding, UN principles, UN activity.—I. L. K. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ACCORDING to a statement issued by the National 
Education Association the public-school officials of the 
country are faced with the problem of maintaining 
an adequate educational program on an inadequate 
budget. In response to a request sent by the NEA 
Research Division to affiliated state education associa- 
tions to list the major educational problems as the 
school year begins, replies were received from 26 
states. More than half of these reported legislative 
programs to revise statutory and constitutional limita- 
tions on tax levies and programs to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities through increased state support. 
Such programs are being prepared by groups of citi- 
zens and teachers for presentation to state legisla- 
tures. Attention is also being given to other prob- 
lems such as overcrowded classes and school build- 
ings (Ohio and California), shortages of properly 
prepared teachers (Washington), reorganization of 
school districts (South Dakota), better retirement pay 
for teachers (Wisconsin), education of handicapped 
children (Idaho), and the enactment of a state-wide 
minimum single-salary schedule (Rhode Island). 

The report contained the general statement that 
“problems stemming from inadequate financing con- 
tinue to harass the majority of the nation’s public 
schools at the start of another school year.” 
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THE COST OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


As the result of a student-group research project, 
under the direction of Walter Kindelsperger, pro. 
fessor of social-group work, it has been found that, 
on the basis of reports from 50 out-of-town students 
of the Tulane University School of Social Work, th 
cost to the average nonresident college student js 
$1,739.23 for 36 weeks of schooling in a regular schoo) 
year. Using four and one-third weeks to a month the 
average cost per month is $209.34. The sample group 
consisted of 40 single women, six single men, and four 
married students. 

All expenditures of the 50 sample students for a 
three-week period were analyzed plus the charges 
already paid for tuition, books, ete. Automobile ex- 
penses, insurance, taxes, and dues were not included, 
Tuition, fees, school supplies, and library fines rep- 
resented the largest expenditure, averaging $489.35 a 
student and totaling $23,516.58, or 27 per cent of the 
total expense. Food and housing came to $33,627.80, 
or 38 per cent of all expenditures. Clothing, cloth- 
ing upkeep, and laundry amounted to $10,247.50, or 
11.8 per cent, with an average of $204.95, but esti- 
mated at $327.99 for single women, $143.75 for single 
men, and $182.87 for married students. The cost of 
recreation totalled $9,679.85, or 8.8 per cent of all 
expenses, averaging $153.60 (single men $217.32, mar- 
ried students $150.12, and single women $145.33), 
Eighth in rank in total expenses, transportation cost 
$2,094.44, or 2.4 per cent, not including automobile 
expenses. The remaining categories amounted to 11.3 
per cent of the grand total expenditure of $86,961.43 
and included health services (average $93.86) ; corre- 
spondence and gifts, $46.24; beauty and barber care, 
$35.33; tobacco, $25.66; church and other contribu- 
tions, $16.11; insurance, $9.37; income tax, $8.08; and 
professional dues, $8.29. 


THE “GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD” 


AFTER seven years of preparation by the staffs of 
the University of Chicago and its affiliate, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc., the limited first edition of 
“Great Books of the Western World” is now off the 
press. Comprising 54 volumes, of which the first two 
are the “Syntopicon” containing more than 163,000 
references to actual passages in the Great Books them- 
selves, the set embodies 443 basie writings by 74 au- 
thors whose works best express Western thought over 
30 centuries. In addition to the Syntopicon there 
is a third volume that contains introductory essays 
summarizing different approaches to Western culture. 
These three volumes provide the key to the writings 
in the remaining 51 volumes. The limited first edition 
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is specially bound, and each set will bear an inscrip- 
jen by Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The names of the 1,000 charter 
subscribers will be inseribed on presentation pages. 
In recognition of the fact that many educational 
institutions would be deprived of access to the Great 
Books because of limitations in their budgets, a plan 
was sought through which assistance might be given 
to the institutions. C. Scott Fletcher, director of the 
Great Books publishing project, reported in Septem- 
ber that the “community acquisition plan” has been 
developed by the editors to make it possible for edu- 
cational leaders who have expressed particular interest 
in the Syntopicon to obtain the set for their institu- 
Under the 
plan officials of a limited number of civie and business 


tions before the first edition is exhausted. 


organizations, in selected communities throughout the 
country, are being invited by the editors to make one 
set or more of the “Great Books of the Western 
World” available to the citizens of their communities 
through their local educational institutions. Educa- 
tional leaders in the communities concerned are being 
informed of subscription invitations that have been 
sent to business and civic leaders so that those in 
the scholarly pursuits may lend their indorsement to 
the plan in their communities. 

Donors may have their names inscribed on special 
book plates to be incorporated in the presentation 
pages of gift sets. The first edition will no doubt 
be regarded as a rare gift of real historical signifi- 
eance by any librarian or school or church official. 


Notes ad News 
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THE FIFTEENTH EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


THE 15th Educational Conference, sponsored jointly 
by the Educational Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Edueation, will be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, The 16th 
meeting of the institutional members of the Educa- 


October 26-27. annual 
tional Records Bureau will be held in conjunction 
with the conference. In addition to business sessions 
and meetings of the standing committees of the bu- 
reau, there will be a symposium on “The Use of Tests 
and Records in the Total School Program,” at which 
the speakers will be: Lester W. Nelson, principal, 
Searsdale (N. Y.) High Sehool; Norma E. Cutts, 
professor of psychology and education, New Haven 
(Conn.) State Teachers College; Mildred Perey, di- 
rector of guidance of the publie schools of the District 
of Columbia; and Warren Koehler, Milton (Mass.) 
Academy. 

The general theme of the conference is “The Im- 
provement of Education with Special Reference to 
Measurement and Evaluation,” and among the speak- 
ers listed are: Frank H. Bowles, director, College 
Entrance Examination Board; General William J. 
Donovan, director, Office of Strategie Services; E. F. 
Lindquist, professor of education, the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; William F. Russell, president, and Ly- 
man Bryson, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and John W. Gardner, vice- 
president, Carnegie Corporation of New York. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending October 9: 17. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Very Reverend Carl M. Reinert, S.J., has been 
president, Creighton University (Omaha, 
Nebr.), to sueceed the Very Reverend William H. 
McCabe, S.J., whose appointment was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Soctety, January 19, 1946, and who has 


named 


assumed new duties in the department of English, 
Marquette University (Milwaukee). James H. Pence, 
formerly director, division of oral hygiene, North 
Dakota State Department of Public Health, has suc- 
ceeded the late Herbert E. King as dean, School of 
Dentistry, and the Reverend William F. Kelley, S.J., 
has been named assistant dean, Creighton College, 
succeeding the Reverend Ralph H. Schenk, S.J., who 
has been appointed assistant principal, Saint Louis 
University High School. 


John A. Perkins, assistant provost and professor of 


political science, University of Michigan, will assume 
new duties in the near future as president, University 
of Delaware, succeeding William S. Carlson, whose 
appointment as president, the University of Vermont, 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, December 3, 
1949. Allan P. Colburn, assistant to Dr. Carlson, has 
been serving as acting president since Dr. Carlson 


assumed his new duties on April 1. 


Louis Linden Madsen will be inaugurated as presi- 
dent, Utah State Agricultural College (Logan), No- 
vember 3, sueceeding Franklin Stewart Harris, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
January 6, 1945. 


Martin J. Lydon, whose appointment as dean of 
students, Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, 
ported in ScHoon anp Socrety, October 22, 1949, 


was re- 


assumed new duties in September as president. Went- 
worth Williams, whose appointment as dean of fac- 
ulty, University of Massachusetts (Fort Devens), was 
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“Ve 


reported in these columns, July 27, 1946, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lydon in the deanship. 


Paul M. Pair, formerly principal, Gregg College 
(Chicago), has assumed new duties as principal, Chi- 
cago College of Commerce, and director of education, 
Stenographic Machines, Ine. 


Elmer Hutchisson, dean of the faculty, Case Insti- 
tute of Technology (Cleveland 6), has been appointed 
acting president to serve during the leave of absence 
granted to T. Keith Glennan for service as a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Zay Jeffries, 
former vice-president, General Electrie Company, has 
been named to the Leonard Case Professorship and 
consultant on educational policy. 


The Reverend Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, St. John’s University (Brook- 
lyn), has been appointed vice-president of the uni- 
versity. The Reverend Paul J. Day, C.M., has been 
named dean of the Graduate School, and the Reverend 
John V. Newman, C.M., dean, St. John’s College. 


G. Holmes Perkins, Charles Dyer Norton Professor 
of Regional Planning, Graduate School of Design, 
Harvard University, has been named dean, School of 
Fine Arts, University of Pennsylvania, to succeed 
George Simpson Koyl, whose retirement from admin- 
istrative duties was reported in ScHOOL AND SocIeTy, 
April 22. Dr. Koyl is continuing his service as pro- 
fessor of architecture. 

Charles B. Brink, formerly executive secretary, 
Family Service Council, Saint Louis County (Mo.), 
has been appointed dean of the newly created School 
of Social Work, Wayne University (Detroit 1). 
Elizabeth S. Sargent, formerly director of social edu- 
cation, Temple University (Philadelphia), has suc- 
ceeded Kathryn H. Groves as counselor of women’s 
activities in the university. Florian Znaniecki, retired 
professor, University of Illinois, has been appointed 
to the staff of the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology for one year. Samuel M. Levin, chairman of 
the department of economics, is the first professor to 
be given a sabbatical leave of absence under provi- 
sions of the by-law authorizing such leaves passed by 
the Detroit Board of Education last spring. Dr. 
Levin plans to study the circumstances of British 
unionism and significant economic developments in 
Europe. 

The Reverend James P. Goodwin, S.J., former 
teacher in Gonzaga University (Spokane, Wash.), has 
assumed new duties as dean of the department of 
sociology, Seattle (Wash.) University. 


Sister Teresa Martin Crowe, former principal, Acad- 
emy of Our Lady (Peoria, Ill.), has sueceeded Sister 
Joseph Aloysius Geissert as dean, Fontbonne College 


(Saint Louis 5). Sister Joseph is remaining on th 
staff as director of the department of history. Siste; 
Mary Hugh McLarney, formerly supervisor of paro. 
chial schools, Mobile (Ala.), has been named directo; 
of the department of education, and Sister Ann Vj;. 
ginia Kane has been appointed to the staff of the 
department of philosophy. 


William J. Farrisee and Lowell W. Herron have bee, 
appointed to deanships in Clarkson College of Tech. 
nology (Potsdam, N. Y.). Professor Farrisee, for. 
merly dean of men, has been named to the newly 
created post, dean of the college; Mr. Herron, as. 
sistant to the president, is dean of the faculty. 


J. Allen Hynek, a member of the staff of astronomy 
and physics, the Ohio State University, assumed ad. 
ditional duties, October 1, as assistant dean of the 
Graduate School, sueceeding Harvey V. Moyer, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND Soctety, 
September 20, 1947, and who has returned to his 
duties as professor of chemistry. 


William S. Barnes has been named director of the 
newly established Foreign Law Research Study, Har. 
vard University Law School. The study will seek to 
develop plans for helping lawyers all over the United 
States to find answers to their questions on foreign 
law. The program includes both extensive legal-ref- 
erence services to American lawyers and the estab- 
lishment of a School of World Law. Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, dean of the Law School, announced the creation 
of the study at a dinner in connection with the dedi- 
cation of the new Graduate Center, October 6. 


Samuel H. Beach, assistant director of placement, 
Columbia University, has succeeded Robert F. Moore 
in the directorship. Mr. Moore, who had held the 
post since 1936, resigned recently to join the firm of 


Rogers and Slade, management consultants, at 342 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


Claire H. Favreau, formerly senior supervisor of 
nursing education, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, has assumed new duties as assistant professor 
of nursing education and director of the division, 
Hunter College (New York 21). Kathleen Guinee, 
formerly director of the School of Nursing, Manhat- 
tanville College, has been appointed instructor in 
nursing education. 

T. Z. Koo, whose appointment as visiting lecturer 
on Chinese culture, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), 
was reported in ScHoor anv Socrety, August 7, 1948, 
has been named head of the newly created department 
of Oriental studies, the State University of Iowa. Dr. 
Koo is giving two courses—“Chinese Culture” and 
“China in the Twentieth Century.” John E. McAdam 
has been named permanent principal of the Univer- 
sity High School and associate professor of educa- 
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tion, and Dwight Davis has been appointed vice-prin- 
cipal. Antoine Craya, of the University of Grenoble 
(France), has been appointed to an associate profes- 
sorship in the department of mechanics and hydraulics 
to serve during the leave of absence granted to John 
S McNown who is in the University of Grenoble in 
an exchange of professorships. 


Recent Deaths 


The Reverend Ira Abbott Morton, professor emeri- 
tus of religious education and psychology, the Iliff 
School of Theology (Denver 10), died, September 30, 
according to word sent to ScHOOL AND Society under 
date of October 4, by Mabelle L. M. Hall, secretary 
of the school. Dr. Morton, who was seventy-three 
years old at the time of his death, had served pas- 
torates in the Methodist Church in Ohio and New 
York (1906-12) and as teacher (1913-14), Grand 
Prairie Seminary (Onarga, Ill.); professor of psy- 
chology (1914-15), Willamette University (Salem, 
Ore.); professor of education and psychology (1915- 
17) and dean and professor of religion (1917-19), 
College of Puget Sound (Tacoma, Wash.) ; super- 
visor (1919-20), Town and County Survey of West- 
ern Washington for the Inter-Church Movement; in- 
structor (1920-21), Northwestern University; pro- 
fessor of psychology and philosophy (1922-23) and 
professor of religion (1923-25), Rockford (Ill.) Col- 
lege; and professor of religious education and psy- 
chology (1925-47), the Iliff School of Theology. 


The Reverend Louis Matthews Sweet, professor 
emeritus of systematic theology, McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary (Chicago), died, October 3, at the age 
Dr. Sweet, who held pastorates in 
the Presbyterian Church in cities in New York (1896- 
1908, 1942-46), had served as professor of Christian 
theology and apologetics (1908-29), Biblical Seminary 
of New York City; and member of the faculty (1929- 
39) and professor of systematic theology (1931-39), 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


of eighty years. 


Otto Charles von Schlichten, associate professor of 
geology, University of Cincinnati, died of a heart 
attack, October 4, at the age of sixty-four years. Mr. 
von Schlichten had served as instructor in geology 
and German (1911-12), instructor in geology (1915- 
16), assistant professor (1917-40), and associate pro- 
fessor (since 1940), University of Cincinnati; and 
instructor in geology (1915-16), Lehigh University 
(Bethlehem, Pa.). 


Arthur Tilley, former associate professor of mathe- 
matics, New York University, died, October 4, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Tilley had served the 
university since 1922 until September, 1950, when ill 
health forced him to resign. 
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Horace A. Hoffman, dean emeritus, College of 
Liberal Arts, Indiana University, died, October 6, at 
Dr. Hoffman had served 
the university as professor of Greek (1885-94) and 


dean (1894-1920). 


the age of ninety-five years. 


James Fosdick Baldwin, professor emeritus of his- 
tory, Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), died, 
Dr. Baid- 
win had served as instructor (1892-94), Denison Uni- 
versity (Granville, Ohio); fellow (1895-97), the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and instructor in history (1897- 
1903), associate professor (1903-06), and professor 
(1906-41), Vassar College. 


October 6, at the age of seventy-nine years. 


William Trufant Foster, since 1920 director, Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, died, October 8, 
Foster had 
served as instructor in English (1901-03), Bates Col- 


at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
lege (Lewiston, Maine); professor of English and 
argumentation (1905-10), Bowdoin College (Bruns- 


wick, Maine); and first president (1910-20), Reed 
College (Portland, Ore.). 
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AGAZZI, ALDO. Panorema della Pedagogia D’Oggi. 
Pp. 152. ‘‘La Seuola’’ Editrice, Via Cardorna 9, 
Brescia, Italy. 1950. 

* 


ANDERSON, EUGENE N. The Humanities in the Ger- 
man and Austrian Universities. Pp. 101. American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1219 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 1950. $1.00. 

A report submitted to the council. 
* 


ATTEBERRY, GEORGE C., et al. 
Social Science: A Survey of Social Problems. Vol. 
II. Pp. xxili+823. The Maemillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $5.00. 

The 1st volume of this book was listed in SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, April 4, 1950. 


Introduction to 


o 
Bibliography of Films for Use with the Newly Arrived 
Foreign Born: And Some Basic Principles on the 
Proper Use of These Films. Pp. 15. National Coun- 
cil on Naturalization and Citizenship, 1775 Broadway, 
New York 19. 1950. 25 cents, quantity rates. 
? 


BURKE, MARJORIE L. 
physic. Pp. 61. The Philosophical Library, Ine., 15 
East 40th Street, New York 16. 1950. 2.75. 

A critical examination of the notion that “history is prog- 
ress,” and of history itself. 


Origin of History as Meta- 


- 


BYERS, JOHN ROSS BURNS, FRANK A. DUNN, 
AND ROBERT B. MITCHELL (Consulting Editors). 
Prentice-Hall 1951 Federal Tax Course: Students Edi- 
tion. Pp. 4,020+330ABCD+331-4. Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $7.50. 
Issued with this are “Federal Regulations on Income Tax 
and Withholding on Wages,” Pp. 8,001 to 9,627, and “The 
1950 Social Security Act: With Explanation,” Pp. 130. 
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A Century of Nursing. Pp. v+172. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 1950. $2.50. 
With hints toward the organization of a training school; 
Florence Nightingale’s Historic Letter on the Bellevue 


School, September 18, 1872; “Hospitals and Training 


Schvols” by Abby Howland Woolsey; and ‘‘Founding of 
the Bellevue Training School of Nurses’ by E. C. Hobson. 


Community Leadership: The Superintendent Works with 
Community Leaders. Pp. 24. Illustrated. American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1950. 25 cents. 
Effective community educational leadership is comprised 
of the efforts of all types of leaders from every walk of 
community life; to bring them into participation so they 
function as a single unit in developing the community 
program of education is the superintendent’s task. 


a 
CORALLO, GINO. La Pedagogia di Giovanni Dewey. 
Pp. xlix + 557. Societa Editrice Internazionale, Torino, 
Italy. 1950. 
” 


COSMO, UMBERTO. A Handbook to Dante Studies. 
Pp. vi+ 194. Barnes and Noble, Ine., 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3. 1950. $3.75. 

Translated by David Moore, this is the author’s last work. 
& 


FARR, MAUDE. ‘‘Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Year Ended June 380, 1949.’’ FSA, 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 11. Pp. 47. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 
15 cents. 

Prepared byMiss Farr under the direction of Robert C. 
Story, head, technical services unit, Research and Statisti- 
eal Service, in consultation with Frederick J. Kelly, spe- 
cilalist for land-grant colleges and universities. 

e 


FRANK, MARY, AND LAWRENCE K. FRANK. 
How to Help Your Child in School. Pp. ix+368. The 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th Street, New York 17. 
1950. 52.95. 

This couise covers a child’s school years from nursery- 
school age to junior high, discussing the routine of work 
and play in all grades. 


& 
GALPIN, ALFRED M., AND E. E. MILLIGAN (Edi- 
tors). Intermediate Readings in French Prose. Pp. 


xii+ 382. The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1950. $3.00. 

These readings are designed primarily for classes in the 
3d and 4th semesters of college French or the equivalent 
level in secondary schools. 


GOUDGE, THOMAS A. The Thought of C. S. Peirce. 
Pp. xii+ 360. The University of Toronto Press, On- 
tario, Canada. 1950. $5.50. 

A comprehensive discussion and interpretation of Peirce’s 
philosophy in terms of the two major themes it reflects— 
naturalism and transcendentalism. 


HARLEY, J. EUGENE. Documentary Textbook on the 
United Nations: Humanity’s March toward Peace. 
Pp. xxvii+1,470. Center for International Under- 
standing, 416 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
1950. $12.50. 

Second edition of a volume emphasizing official interna- 
tional organization for world peace, especially the UN and 
related specialized agencies. 
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The Idea and Practice of General Education. Pp. xj. 
333. The University of Chicago Press, Chileans 37 
1950. $3.50. 

An account of the College of the University of Chicag 
present and former members of the faculty. 


LASERSON, MAX M. The American Impact on Ru 
Diplomatic and Ideological—1784-1917. Pp. ix+44 
The Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1950. $5 


The author has written a highiy original and obj 


work—the first of its kind in English—tracing the ma 
sided influences of America on Russia up to the grady 
worsening of relations in the 20th century. 

e 


McCAMY, JAMES L. The Administration of Ameri 
Foreign Affairs. Pp. ix+364+x. Alfred A. Knopj 
Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1950. $4 
The author wrote this in the belief “that it is just ; 
important to talk about how our foreign policy is mag 
and carried out as it is to talk about the policy itself.” 

* 


‘‘Our Foreign Policy.’’ Department of State Publica 
tion No. 3972. General Foreign Policy Series 26. Pp, 
100. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Was 
ington 25, D. C. 1950. 30 cents. 

A brief survey of aims and policies prepared at the sugges 
tion of the President who has written a foreword. 


PALMER, R. R. A History of the Modern World. P; 
xvili+ 900+xxi. Tllustrated. Alfred A. Knopf, Ine, 
New York 22. 1950. $5.00. 

A distinguished new history, entirely the product of | 
war thinking; a major effort in college t textbooks, human 
in spirit, balanced in judgment, and calm in tone. 





Selected Bibliography and Notes on Intensive Training 
for Non-professional Workers in the Field of Teaching 
Engiish to Newly Arrived Foreign Born. Pp. 15. Na: 
tional Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19. 1950. 25 cents, quantity 
rates. 

e 


Selected Bibliography for Teaching English to the Newly 
Arrived Foreign Born. Pp. 7. National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship, 1775 Broadway, New 
York 19. 1950. 15 cents, quantity rates. 


SELOVER, MARGARET, et al. ‘‘Introduction to Test 
ing and the Use of Test Results.’’ Educational Rec 
ords Bulletin No. 55. Pp. vii+107. Illustrated 
Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New 
York 22. 1950. 

In 1939 Dr. Selover prepared some material on a simp! 
treatment of testing; in 1948 Agatha Townsend revised 
the material, and this bulletin continues the treatmen 
with the help of Robert Jacobs and Arthur E. Traxler. 

* 


SHAW, ROGER M., JR. How to Make Relief Maps 
Pp. 9. Curriculum Laboratory, Division of Secondar; 
Edueation, Teachers College, Temple University, Phila 
delphia 22. 1950. 20 cents. 

* 


Social Living in Junior High Schools and Grades Seve 
and Eight of Elementary Schools. Pp. xiii+98. Illus 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and forme: 


Dear.. Graduate School of Education. Harvard University 


JOHN. H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University ¢ 
Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Associaton of American Colleges 
RNEST O. MELBY, Dean, Schoo] of Education, New York University 
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trated. Board of Education of the City of New York, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1950. 
cS 
TA YL dR, HA ROLD (Editor P Essays in Teachina 


Pp. ix+239. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, 
New York 16. 1950. $3.00. 

These essays set forth the philosophy of education ‘ 
saged by the president of Sarah Lawrence College and 12 
bers of the faculty. 


is en 


WALL, VINCENT, AND JAMES PATTON McCOR- 
MICK. Seven Plays of the Modern Theatre. Pp. 
xx+ 521. American Book Company, 88 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16. 1950. $2.75. 

The seven playwrights are: Henrik Ibsen, Anton Chekhov, 
Somerset Maugham, Noel Coward, Eugene O'Neill, Maxwell 
Anderson, and Tennessee Williams. 





MUTUAL FUNDS 


For Teachers and other professional 
men and women 
We offer the advice and assistance of trained 
representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 


needs. 
Confidential service 


Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, Second Edition 


By Adolph E. Meyer, New York University 


In this one volume is the full story of modern 
education in the West. Now brought up-to- 
date, the new edition devotes appropriate 
space to every major educational problem of 
this century, including Dewey—his school, 
forerunners and critics. It uses the cultural 
approach in describing the social trends that 
have so affected education here and abroad; 
and studies closely movements in the United 


States and their implications for the future. 


Published 1949 of” x 33” 


609 pages 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 











PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 


By John P. Wynne, Virginia State Teachers 


College 


This text explains, compares, and shows the 
applications of the three leading philosophies 
of education—Authoritarianism, Laissez-faire, 
and Experimentalism. After explaining the 
exact philosophical concepts covered by each 
of these terms, it shows how they affect, di- 
rectly and indirectly, home, church, state, 
business and industry. The second half of 
the book analyzes the ways in which each 
philosophy can guide educators in approach- 
ing their problems in every field. 


Published 1947 


427 pages 


Send for your copies today! 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 






































Important Books 
for "School and Society’’ Readers 


ESSAYS IN TEACHING 
Edited by Harold Taylor, President, Sarah Lawrence College 


Sarah Lawrence College has gained wide recognition for its fresh and experimental methods in education. 
This book tells how prominent representative teachers—Stephen Spender, Horace Gregory, Helen Lynd, 
Harold Taylor and others—present their special subjects in order to stimulate student interest and under- 
standing. All college teachers and all who wish to understand the working out of liberal trends in college 


education will find this book a valuable guide to the implementation of a challenging educational philosophy. 
$3.00 


DEMOCRACY’S COLLEGE 


Higher Education in the Local Community 
By John S. Diekhoff, Associate Professor of English, Queens College 


“The function, place, control and administrative problems of the local public college are treated with much 
competence by John S. Diekhoff in Democracy’s College . . . Short as the book is, it packs many sensible 
observations on collegiate education and useful administrative suggestions . . . An academic noneducation- 
ist has successfully invaded the precincts of pedagogy and has produced an excellent book.”—-SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY. “A sober and yet brilliant presentation of the conservative position.”——President George 
N. Shuster, Hunter College. $2.50 


THIS 1S TEACHING 


By Marie I. Rasey, Professor of Educational Psychology, Wayne University 


“This give-and-take among a teacher and seventeen adult students, representing a cross-section of Ameri- 
ca’s college students, is a fresh approach to the understanding of the teaching-learning process. Behind the 
light-heartedness and ease of style, the dialogues convey some of the soundest lessons in education. Rec- 
ommended for college libraries of all types.".—LIBRARY JOURNAL. “A straight, hard attack on the 
lecture, assignment and test plan of teaching; and a clear rendition of a better plan.”——-William H. Kil- 
patrick, Columbia University. $3.00 


THE HUMAN COMMUNITY 


Its Philosophy and Practice for a Time of Crisis 
By Baker Brownell, Professor of Philosophy, Northwestern University 


Baker Brownell has been a guiding spirit of our generation in rediscovering the human values of small com- 
munity life and their bearing on a democratic society. This book, a summing up of his life work, is a 
thoughtful articulation of the philosophy of reconstructed community living. “This account of the contem- 
porary dilemma is as eloquent as it is accurate.”—G ranville Hicks. “A beautiful philosophy in language 
that literally sings its story of the power of freedom.” —Ernest Melby, New York University. $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 





| HARPER & BROTHERS  49£.33rdSt. New York 16,N.Y. 














